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THE HOUSING PROBLEM AND PRODUCTION 


‘The housing problem is becoming more acute in tts complex relations 
and is now being given most serious consideration not only in various cic 
centres but also by federal governments. It 1s a recognized fact that men will 
not remain in any community where they are not comfortably and properly 
housed. The opportunities to-day are too numerous and transportation too ~ 
easy for labour to stay in any one spot under discouraging circumstances 
and undesirable surroundings.’’—Canadian Lumberman and Woodworker. 
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A MONG other things which the war has established is that efficiency 
7 in production of any kind depends to a larger extent than has been 
realized, hitherto, on the housing and social conditions of the 
workers. As a result of the past three years’ experience we have been 
made to see very clearly the extent to which the output of war industries 
and the production of food depends not only on the organization of 

labour but also on the conditions under which the labourer lives. 


THE New Town or RosytH 


As pointed out in an article in the last issue of CONSERVATION OF LIFE,: 
Britain has been the first of the allied countries to fully appreciate. the 
importance of this question, and so far has been the most courageous in: 
finding a solution for it. Reference was made in that article to the great 
developments that had, taken place in connection with munition factories* 
established at Gretna, in Scotland. In addition to these and numerous 

‘ other developments a modern housing scheme is being carried out in 
connection with the new naval base at Rosyth, on the river Forth, for the 
accommodation of admiralty workers. This housing scheme is being 
carried out by a housing company, promoted by the Local Government: 
Board of Scotland. Inseveral directions the company has initiated a new 
kind of housing development in Scotland which will have a great ‘social 
value in connection with reconstruction after the war in addition to its 
value as a means of winning the war. : 

Before the scheme was started consideration was given to the town 
planning of the whole of the area of land that lies between the city of 
Dunfermline and the naval base, covering a stretch of open country 


a ee many square miles in extent. The day has probably passed when any 
“4G 22 important housing development'in Britian will take place on land that 
—s has not been made the subject of a town planning scheme. Building 
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regulations of the old stereotyped kind are no longer regarded as ade- 
quate in Britain to control the development of land for building purposes, 
and the modern scientific method is to regulate the main features of 
development in advance by a flexible and comprehensive scheme. 

The new town of Rosyth will be planned as a portion of a general 
town planning scheme prepared for the Dunfermline area and, accord- 
ing to the description of the resident engineer, is likely to become 
one of the model garden cities of Great Britain. It is sig- 
nificant that such a statement can be made with regard to a 
housing scheme that is being promoted directly for war _ pur- 
poses, since there are large numbers of people who believe that 
to win the war it is waste of time to devote attention to the per- 
manent construction of dwellings when it is presumed to be so much 
easier to build temporary shacks. Such theories, however, have been 
shown to be fallacious, since it has been proved that the provision of good 
homes, and not only good homes but also recreation facilities, are essen- 
tial to secure contented and efficient workers. 

The dwellings being erected at Rosyth are all constructed of dur- 
able materials and’ form: part of what is intended to be a _ per- 
manent scheme of development. Sixteen hundred houses have been 
erected or are in course of completion since 1915; 1,100 of these 
houses are already occupied, with an estimated resident popula- 
tion of 5,500. Mr. Ross Young, the resident engineer, says that 

Practically all of the houses have been constructed with 11-inch 

hollow brick walls, covered externally with cement roughcast 
and with slate or tile roofs. In the later developments the one and a 
half storey type of house has been abandoned in favour of the two-storey 
type, as the latter has been found to be more economical and capable of 
being erected more expeditiously. The houses have been built’ in groups 
of two, four, six and eight, the average in each group being, approxi- 
mately, five. The plans have been standardized according to seventeen 
different types, and variation in external appearance has been secured 
by the introduction of brick facings in doors and windows, tile hangings, 
etc.; also in many cases by the grouping of the houses around squares, 
quadrangles and semicircles. Streets have been constructed in accord- 
ance with the expected requirements of traffic. Most of the houses have 
a large living room with three bedrooms, scullery, bathroom and other 
conveniences. 


e 


8 
IMPROVEMENT OF STANDARDS IN SCOTLAND 


_ __ When it is considered that typical Scottish dwellings in the towns 
in the past have been the tenement apartment, consisting of two or three 
rooms, it will be appreciated that a great advance has been made by 
building the houses at Rosyth according to the much improved stand- 
ards of the English garden village. Mr. Ross Young concludes a des- 
cription of the scheme as follows: 

‘‘With a view to economy and expedition, the houses have been 
shorn of all useless ornamentation, and their appearance depends 
more upon the proportions than upon architectural efforts in other © 
directions. Back wings have been entirely eliminated, while breaks* 
in buildings have been reduced to a minimum. 

“The cottages have been built at an average density of 12 per 
acre, with a maximum density of about 16 per acre. A large area of 


dha. 
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land has been laid out in allotments, while a public park, extending 
to about 40 acres, has been provided in the heart of the area de- 
veloped for the scheme. 7 | 

‘Sites have been set apart in appropriate places for shops and other 
public buildings, and when these are erected the new town will have 
the appearance of a complete garden city. The new city is beauti- 
fully situated, with woods and green fields surrounding it, and is 


destined to become one of the model garden cities of Great Britain © 


within the next few years.” 
WELL HALL SCHEME, WOOLWICH 


A plan and brief description of a housing scheme carried out by the 
British Government at Well Hall, Woolwich, London, is shown on the 
opposite page. . The character of the houses is also shown on the two 
accompanying views. As stated, these houses have all been erected since 
1915. The houses are occupied by workers in the Woolwich arsenal. The 


British people have no longer any illusions as to the waste and useless- © 
ness of temporary and makeshift schemes. Sir William Robertson has ~ 


expressed agreement with the view that the ratio between the effort 
required to be made in money and energy by the civilian population in 
prosecuting the war, as compared with the military effort, is 75 as against 
25 per cent. Adequate housing is needed to make some of the most 
active portions of the 75 per cent efficient, and to prevent the wastage 
caused by industrial disputes.. 

The architecture of Well Hall is simple but beautiful and no sacri- 
fice has been made for purely esthetic reasons. This scheme has been 
Carried out by the Office of Works, corresponding to the Department of 
Public Works in Canada. The Gretna scheme is under the control of 
the Ministry of Munitions, and the Rosyth scheme of the Local Govern- 
ment Board of Scotland. 

The architect in charge of the planning and construction at Well 
Hall was Mr. Frank Baines, C.B.E., M.V.O. In an article on housing 
read before the Royal Sanitary Institute, Mr. Baines points out that the 


question of the site and its natural qualities must dominate the whole of © 


a housing scheme and its lay-out. He states that the most important 
types of cottages needed for workers are those containing (1) living room, 
parlor, scullery, and three bed-rooms with bath; (2) living room, scullery, 


three bed-rooms with bath. The proportion provided in Mr. Baines’ 


schemes is four of (1) to one of (2). Two bed-roomed houses and two 
storey flats have been provided in a few cases and are very popular with 
certain tenants. The great skill which has been shown in connection 


with the design and grouping of the houses at Well Hall, and the regard 


which has been paid ‘to the esthetic and hygienic aspects of the buildings 
without any sacrifice of utility, make it an example worthy of serious 
study by those who have the power to direct housing operations whatever 


the local conditions. But Mr. Baines himself points out that every | 


scheme has to be thought out on its merits, with proper regard to the 
locality and site, and the circumstances which govern each case. 


Rosyth and Well Hall are examples of what Great Britain is doing 


to provide homes for her workers at the same time as she is prosecuting 
the war, and, indeed, as part of her policy in promoting that object. 


_, the United States has see the wisdom of the British example in 
this connection and 1S proposing to carry out housing schemes wherever ' 
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they are needed to help in securing increased output in war industries. 


It is, therefore, somewhat strange that so little has been done in Canada. 


to increase housing accommodation since the war started, and that so 


far no federal, provincial or municipal government has initiated any © 


housing scheme. 
HovusING SHORTAGE IN CANADA 


In Canada, as in Great Britain and the United States, there is the 
same need for increased housing accommodation in connection with war 
industries and the same difficulties in securing the provision of such 
accommodation by means of private enterpris -. Capital which is avail- 
able in normal times for building purposes is «.. longer obtainable. Such 
capital as is available can only be had at a much higher rate of interest. 
than before the war. In addition to the increased cost of capital, and the 
difficulty of obtaining it, there has to be faced a greatly increased cost of 
material and labour, so that the building of houses to-day will probably 
involve a total cost of from 30 to 60 per cent above that of houses that had 
been built immediately before the war. When erected under such ad- 
verse conditions houses cannot be made to pay an adequate return on the 
cost of erection. Under the operation of the law of supply and demand 
it will take a few years of shortage of dwellings to force the rental values 


to a height which will enable new buildings to pay a proper return to- 


the investor. It is natural, therefore, that the private builder should 
suspend operations for the present and engage in work of a less. pre- 
carious kind. It is almost certain that prices will recede to some extent 
after the war and this will involve loss to those who build under present 
conditions. 

Faced by such a situation, acountry at war can only act in one way 
if it wants to secure the maximum of production according to its popu- 
lation and other resources. It must step in and assist with the pro- 
vision of houses, or at least with the provision of capital, and share the 
greater part of the responsibility for any loss that may accrueasa result 
of building houses during the war. It is not suggested, of course, that 
governments can do a large proportion of the building that is required 
to meet the present shortage. All that they will be able to do will 
be to lessen the shortage that is directly connected with war industries 
and ship-building plants. In war industries must be included the 
production of food, and the building of additional cottages for workers in 
rural districts is one of the great needs of Canada. When the various 
governments have done everything that can be done to stimulate the pro- 
vision of dwellings needed for war purposes, there will still remain a 
housing problem of great dimensions to be solved by the country and 
requiring urgent attention in the near future. The solution of that more 
general housing question will be easier if war housing is undertaken in 

Canada as it is in the other allied nations. 

This general housing problem is becoming acute in a number of 
Canadian cities.. In the Manitoba Free Press of May 8th, 1918, itis 
‘stated that the number of marriages registered at the city hall during the 
‘years 1915-16-17 was 7,798 and that during the same period only 135 
‘dwellings and nine apartment blocks have been erected in the city. A 
housing survey is being made in five districts of the city with the object 
of. ascertaining the sanitary and other conditions of working-class 
dwellings. As against the above figures of dwellings erected in the last two 
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GOVERNMENT HousiInG SCHEME, WELL HALL, Woo.twicu, 1915.—View in Gilborne 
Way looking west. Note narrow cheap street and utilization of space between street 
and garden as a children’s playground free from danger. 
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A Narrow StrEET IN WELL HALL, Woo_wicH.—This street is wide enough for air space 
—about 30 feet—and the saving in land and cost of construction as compared with a 
wide street enables the houses to be provided of good quality at a low rent. 
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years, no less than 3,392 dwellings and 149 apartment blocks and office 
buildings were erected in 1913-14. The Health Bulletin of the city suggests 
that, as a result of the growing shortage of houses, the doubling up of 
families is on the increase and in some cases the Health Department has 
discovered three to eight families occupying single dwellings as tene- 


ment houses. Quoting Mr. Robert Dexter, of the Charity Organization - 


Society, the Montreal Daily Star, of June ist, says that 5,406 
marriages took place in Montreal and only 542 new houses were erected. 
In Toronto, the increase of population.is proceeding at a rate which 
means that only one-tenth of the houses required to accommodate the 
increase are being erected. ; 


SOME SPECIAL ASPECTS OF THE CANADIAN PROBLEM 


Part of the difficulty in Canada is due to the low standard of com- 
fort which foreign labourers are willing to accept in order to save money. 
One Austrian labourer in Winnipeg is described as living in a-single room 
in an overcrowded tenement house, for which he pays $3.00 per month 
rent, although his earnings are given as $100.00 a-month. 


While to some extent the solution of the problem of the uneducated | 


foreigner living in unsanitary homes depends on education, the fact that 
it does so in no way lessens the responsibility of the city authorities ta 
enforce proper restrictions on the use of dwellings so as to secure healthy 
conditions. 

- Slum districts and tenements do not confine their evil effects to 
their own prescribed area, but spread disease and bad conditions into 
even the best parts of the city. They not only lower vitality, but they 
injure the city from a financial standpoint, both because of the increased 
cost of public health administration they involve and because of the 
low assessable value per capita which occurs when people live in poor 
and overcrowded dwellings. 

The population of a country at all times tends to drift, following the 
available means of employment, and causes overcrowding in one part of 
the country at the expense of depopulation of another part. With the 
creation of war industries in certain special places this drift increases and 
follows the industrial development. In some of the industrial cities and 
towns congestion has been the result, and so far as this congestion 1s 
directly traceable to the war, it should be dealt with by government 
housing schemes. There is a great deal of overcrowding in Montreal 
and Halifax and the situation in Toronto is such that the Manufacturers 
Association has taken the matter up’ and passed a strong resolution on 
the subject. 

The Brantford Board of Trade, according to the London Free Press 
of 13th April, 1918, has decided to launch a company for the erection of 
100 workingmen’s dwellings in Brantford during this summer. Local 
manufacturers have offered to provide capital, owing to the scarcity of 
houses in the city, and already $100,000 has been promised to enable the 
plan to be carried out. 


THE HousING PROBLEM AND RETURNED SOLDIERS 


There is another part of the problem which has not yet reached a 
head but is certain to assume a serious character in the near future. With 
the present shortage of houses, to meet the natural increase required by 
newly married people and to afford accommodation for industrial 
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workers, there is going to arise a big demand for houses to accommodate 
returned soldiers. This question has been discussed by the G. W. V. A., 
and a delegate of the association has been appointed to interview the 


‘premier of Ontario. Ina resolution passed by the association, it is stated 


that the housing situation in Toronto and in the large cities is unsatis- 
factory, both in regard ‘to the accommodation to be obtained and the 


. rents which have to be paid. The effect of this condition is already being 


felt by those returned soldiers who are trying to adjust themselves to 
civilian life. If this be the condition to-day with so few of the soldiers 
returned from the front, what is it to be when very much larger numbers 


' come back and have to be absorbed into the social life of the country ? 


One very promising feature in the resolution passed by the G.W.V.A- 
is its recognition of the value of gardens and allotments as a result of 
what the soldiers have seen in England. It is hoped that the experience 
they have gained in this direction will stimulate them to urge the cities 
and towns to acquire considerable areas of vacant land for the purpose 
of permanent use as allotments. The difficulties of creating these garden 
allotments in Canada are, however, greater than in England, because of 


the false idea which prevails here as to the high value of suburban real 


estate. In the suburbs of an English city, agricultural land retains its 
purely agricultural value until it is quite ripe for building—hence it is 
easy for a city or town to acquire that land or to rent it and subdivide 
it in gardens for the workers. Fields of garden allotments are to be found 
scattered throughout England and in some cases even in the central 
districts of cities and towns. London has a large number of these fields 
throughout its suburbs. Owing to the speculation in subdivisions around 
Montreal, Toronto and other cities, a fictitious value has been given to 
land which is not required for building for the next 40 or 50 years and 
which ought to have been used for gardening if this speculation had not 
taken place. > 

The need for allotment gardens, or, what is perhaps better still, 
large gardens attached to the homes of the workers, and small farm 
holdings, will be greatly increased as a result of the need for finding out- 
door employment for disabled soldiers. A great many men, who will not 
want to take up farming as a sole means of occupation or livelihood, will 
want an opportunity to produce their own vegetables and to get some out- 


door work near to a city or town in which they can earn the major portion ° 


of their income from the factory and get the social intercourse which they 
desire. 

The resolution of the G.W.V.A. recognizes all these things, but it 
should be borne in mind that the housing question cannot be solved for 
one class, no matter how deserving. No solution of the housing problem 
for the returned soldiers will be effective or satisfactory if the Govern- 
ment limits its consideration to that one aspect of the question. 

The problem of shelter for the people, of the country cannot be 
divided into compartments. It has to be solved in relation to the supply 
and demand of the whole people, although, of course, the fact that the 
shortage of houses is beginning to hit the returned soldiers makes it of 
all the greater importance that some effort should be made to arrive 
at that solution. ee 

The article in the last issue of Conservation of Life related primarily 
to the need for more housing accommodation being erected as a means 
of prosecuting the war, since it was shown that skilled workers could 
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only be made contented and efficient if they were properly housed. We 
see, however, that there is not only a scarcity of houses in the neigh- 
bourhood of industrial plants dealing with war production, but a general 
scarcity which is likely to become more acute and a great national. evil 
in the near future if some attempt is not made to increase the supply of 
houses and arrest the emigration and doubling up of families which is 
resulting from the present shortage.—T.A. 


SALVAGE OF WASTE MATERIALS 


Se we have a national organization to salvage waste-materials | 


‘in Canada? . Good conservation work is being done by women’s 
organizations in cities, but there is no organized national effort. 
The American Civic Association, impressed with the vital need of 


conserving and utilizing the great mass of waste material in commu-— 


nities throughout the United States, sees the necessity of inaugurating 
a campaign for salvage on a great national scale. Should not a similar 
movement be started in Canada? The demand for raw materials is 
increasing every day because of the vast destruction of war. By the col- 
lecting and re-utilization of waste material this demand can be partially 
met, many of millions of dollars will be saved, the drain upon trans- 
portation facilities lightened and the price of raw materials appreciably 
lowered. By the sale of this waste a steady income’‘can be realized for the 
support of war relief work through the Red Cross and the Y.M.C.A., 
thereby eliminating the frequently recurring drives for funds. During the 
war the returns from community salvage should be applied to the work 
of the two great war relief organizations, but the habit of saving and 
utilizing waste having been formed and a source of revenue established, 
it is the purpose of the above Association after the war.to have part of 
this income devoted to local civic needs. 

The salvage plan has been successfully tried out in Los Angeles, 


.U.S., where the idea originated with Mrs. Otheman Stevens, and where. 


a steady income has been established for the local Red Cross Chapter: 
From Los Angeles the movement extended to Kansas City, Missouri, 
where the work was organized by Mrs. John Allen Dougherty, and where 
in the first month an income approximating $1,200 was derived for the 
support of war work. As an example of the possibilities of salvage as a 
source of national revenue, it is only necessary to cite the returns of the 
salvage of the English army, which amounted, in less than two years, to 
fifty-two million pounds sterling. 

In pursuance of this object the American Civic Association has 
formed a National Salvage Committee, with Mrs. John Allen Dougherty, 
who organized the salvage work in Kansas City with such splendid suc- 
cess, as chairman. The National Committee will act, from its head- 
quarters at 914 Union Trust Building, Washington, D.C., as an ad- 
visory board, and will appoint a chairman in each state, who will name 
her own committee.and organize her state as closely and actively as 
possible. The local committees will work under the state committees 
and report to them. Because of the importance of securing the best 
markets for the waste, the National Committee has appointed a sales 
advisor, who will ascertain and advise the state committees as to the 
best markets in the various sections of the country. Methods of proce- 
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dure, based on the Los Angeles and Kansas City organizations, are given 
below in brief, and each state and community will adapt the methods to 
local conditions. 


The salvage of such waste as paper, metals, rubber, leather, cotton 
and wool rags, old clothes, etc., means the saving of an enormous amount 
of money, and the forming of habits of national economy which the 
exigencies of war demand as part of our effort for victory which can only 
be achieved by the utilization of every power and every bit of material 
which the allied nations possess. 


From the experience of committees already established in Los 
Angeles and Kansas City, it is deemed wise, so far as possible, to ascertain 
where the best market can be found for certain articles of waste that have 
a recognized market value, such as old papers and magazines, cotton and 
wool rags, tin and lead foil, old bottles, etc., before the collections are 
made so that they can be immediately disposed of. This can be ascer- 
tained through the local second-hand dealers, as a beginning. In both 
Los Angeles and Kansas City it has been demonstrated that every bit 
of waste that was collected could be disposed of either through the local 
second-hand dealers, regularly established ‘rummage sales’ under. the 
auspices of the committee, or by selling back to the manufacturers of 
such articles as paste-board boxes, tin boxes, typewriter supply boxes and 
ribbon spools. In connection with the latter method of sale, the com- 
mittee in Kansas City went directly to the typewriter companies and 
users of pasteboard boxes and asked them if they would be willing to use 
them a second time if they were stamped with a ‘salvage’ label. This was 
agreed to, and in some cases the articles were resold as many as six times. 
There should be no limit placed on the kinds of articles that will be 
accepted, for with intelligent and persistent effort a market ¢an be found 
for everything. A list of articles that have been collected and marketed 
by the Kansas City and Los Angeles committees is appended hereto. 

In connection with the collection of the waste, a central depot or 
district depots must be established, in charge of competent heads, who 
will receive, and in case the articles and materials are not sorted in the 
homes or business offices from which they are collected, sort the waste. 
The co-operation of the local stores and business firms in the loan of 
trucks, the co-operation of Boy Scouts and Girl Guides, and in fact of all 
organized societies in the community, is necessary in the collection of 
community waste. Weekly collections are found to be most easily 
handled, and a direct appeal, as well as appeals through the newspapers, 
to the householders, stores and business firms, to save and keep in 
separate assortments all their waste, to be called for at stated intervals, 
should meet with encouraging results. 


PARTIAL List oF ARTICLES OF WASTE COLLECTED AND MARKETED 


Tin and lead foil, folded flat; collapsible paste and paint tubes; lead, 
brass, copper and aluminum waste; old gold, silver, and broken bits of 
jewelry; typewriter ribbon boxes and ribbon spools; old motor licenses; 
motor car and bicycle tires; rubber of all kinds; books, magazines and 
newspapers, which must be folded once and tied securely both ways; 
burlap sacks; clean cotton and wool rags, tailor clippings and remnants; 
glass fruit jars, cold cream jars, bottles of all kinds rinsed clean; tin cans 
with fitted lids and tin boxes (no tin cans that are opened with an 
opener); old batteries; hair switches and hair combings; buttons; old 
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window shades; old knives and forks and spoons; clothing; furs; furniture; 
bric-a-brac; pictures, etc.; paste-board boxes in good condition, and 
innumerable other articles. 


SHOULD GOVERNMENTS CONSCRIPT LAND OR 
REGULATE ITS USE? 


Any Ste Wis yt WINS 
“Tt is estimated that there are approximately 30,000,000 acres of good 
farming land in Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta in the districts 
served by railways. This is the land upon which soldiers should be settled 
and upon which incoming settlers should be placed until 1t 1s all in use.... 
Let the government conscript it at a price about one-half tts value for pro- 
ductive purposes.’’—Grain Growers’ Guide. 


i Bes conscript land at half its real value—probably much less than the 
fictitious value now given to most land as a result of speculation— 

would be to confiscate real property. Whether the government has 
given such vacant land as a consideration to railway companies, or 
whether it has been purchased by the present owners, it has been acquired 
under contract, and to make such a contract a ‘scrap of paper’ would 
not be in keeping with principles of social justice. _ 

Of course no such contract should confer on the owner the right to 
use his property to the injury of his fellows. Life is higher and more 
valuable under the law than real property, even although the courts have 
not always held it to be so, and land should'not be permitted to be used 
in such a way as to injure life—say as the’site of a slum or for a sky- 
scraper with dark rooms. Nor should-larid be permitted to be held 
except for productive use. But both’ the protection of life and the pre- 
vention of absentee ownership of land can be effected without con- 
fiscation. To confiscate private rights in land would not only be opposed 
to justice, but would have the effect to driving capital and private enter- 
prise away from land as an investment, thereby causing serious injury 
to the country. Conscription of life is on a different footing—since it 
does not involve the breaking of a sacred contract. It is the duty of 
every citizen to defend his country—subject to equality of treatment. 
For the same purpose it is the duty of all owners of wealth to contribute 
to the measures needed for defence; but the contribution should be col- 
lected on a uniform basis, from owners of all forms of wealth. We should 
deal with bad ownership by direct prevention or punishment. The right 
to ownership of land under proper conditions should be encouraged. 

Now it is admitted that the holding of land in an idle state is im- 
Proper ownership. How should that be prevented? Placing an extra 
tax on such land is not entirely satisfactory. For.the government to 
collect a tax on bad use of land or non-use of land is to make it a partner 
in the impropriety of the owner; and when the tax becomes a sufficient 
burden to really punish the owners it is often uncollectable. i 

To promote the economic use of land in rural parts. of Canada and 
to prevent its unhealthy use in crowded cities, are two of the most 
urgent problems before the country. The first step required is for the 
governments themselves in their capacity of owners and developers of 
land to set a good example by eliminating from their policies. and_ad- 
ministrative machinery everything that encourages speculation. Some 
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of the worst examples of speculation in Canada have been initiated by 
governments and large corporations having the support of governments. 
The present methods of land settlement and transfer still give every 
encouragement to speculation. 


In cities the improper and crowded use of land should be prevented 
by adequate building regulations and town planning schemes. | In both 
the cities and the rural districts it should be made illegal in future for any 
person to acquire a title to any .area of land except for use. } This would 
merely be extending the principle at present in force in connection with 
homesteading, to all landed transactions. The effect of such a law would 
be to eliminate most of the competition which now raises the value of 


_ land against the bona-fide user. If I want a lot to build a home I have 


usually to compete with numbers of ethers who may want it for specu- 
lation. -That is why the sites of our homes are so dear. Real estate 
operators, whose: proper function should be to act as agents for the 


_ transfer of property, have, as things now are, become primarily specu- 


lators and only as a secondary sense agents for others. If land could only 
‘be bought for use this would limit the holdings of such operators and all 
other speculators to what they needed either for homes, business, or 
production. And why not? The land was originally alienated from the 
government at a nominal price or for nothing—under a contract (specific 
or implied) that it would be used. 


When the governments, through their colonization departments, 
have adopted a proper method of land settlement and show a good 
example to private owners, and when they have made such a law as is | 
suggested, to prevent the acquisition of land except for purposes of use, 


| there will still remain the big problem to settle of how to deal with 


existing owners of unused ‘and badly used lands. 


Bad use can only be prevented by restrictions and development 
schemes under town planning legislation accompanied by some form of 
tax. Unused lands should be dealt with as follows: The law having first 
provided that the purchaser of land must have some object of use, then 
existing owners of idle lands should receive notice to sell all such lands 
within a period of five or ten years or to show cause why they should not 
sell it or themselves put it to economic use. By selling it in the open 
market they would receive for the land its full value as a usable article. 
It is true that the price of land would fall—but only from its fictitious 
speculative value to its usable or revenue producing value. When land 
has reached its revenue producing value for,a proper and healthy pur- 
pose, it will attract more capital than at present; it will be a proper 
subject for investment of trust funds; it will make it certain that it will 
be used to the best purpose; and industry and production will no longer 
be burdened with the losses due to excessive speculation. High land 
values do not constitute wealth, but on the contrary are a tax on wealth. 

The returned soldier would get land more easily by direct purchase. 
Land near to the railways would be ‘cheaper’ for many years than land 
obtained for nothing in remote districts—until the demand by users 
overtook the supply. If the government wanted land to develop closely- 
settled communities for soldiers it would be able to buy at a reasonable 
price, and lose little or nothing on the transaction. 

One advantage of the proposed reform would be that a proper and 
equitable basis would be obtained for valuation of land for assessment 
purposes, which is not possible to obtain under present conditions, 
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Another would be that cheap land would be made available for housing 


schemes and waste land having no productive value would be available 
for open spaces. 


It is not suggested that the land question would be solved by the 
measures proposed in this article; but it is suggested that no solution can 


be effective which does not begin by making it illegal to ae land except 
for healthy and proper use.—T. A. 


“ 


CIVIC IMPROVEMENT Glace OF CANADA 


WESTERN CONFERENCE aT Victoria, B.C., JULY 9-11, 1918. 


JOINT conference of the Civic Improvement icexeue of Canada 

and of the Union of Canadian Municipalities will be held at 

Victoria, B.C., on Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, July 9, 
10 and 11, by the kind invitation of the Mayor and Council of that city. 
In the absence of Sir John Willison, the Chairman of the Conference, 
Ald. W. R. Owen, of Vancouver, the Vice-Chairman will preside. 

The two organizations under which the conference is to be held have 
common objects, but represent different groups of’ persons interested in 
municipal life. They are both engaged in the work of arousing increased 
public interest in municipal affairs and in the advancement of the best 
principles and methods of municipal government. 

The Union of Canadian Municipalities is the only national organi- 
zation representative of members and officers of municipal councils. 

The Civic Improvement League of Canada is a voluntary organi- 
zation of citizens, formed under the auspices of the Commission of Con- 
servation, with the general object of stimulating public interest in muni- 
cipal matters and promoting improvement of civic conditions. 

Owing to the war, it is desirable to hold conferences of municipal 
representatives and interested citizens, in order to exchange views 
regarding how the municipalities can assist in prosecuting the war at 
home and make provision for the conditions after the war. Such _ 
‘questions as shortage of dwellings, which are of special urgency at the 
present time, have a direct- connection with production and output of 
Munitions and food. 

Notwithstanding the desirability of such conferences being held, it 
is not easy at present to arrange meetings of a widely representative 
character, owing to the difficulties and expense of travelling. The Civic 
Improvement League, therefore, is not holding any Dominion conference 
this year, but is co-operating with other organizations to hold meetings 
in widely separated provincial centres. The conference at Victoria gives 
an opportunity for a joint meeting between ‘the League and the Union 
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-of Municipalities which should be to the benefit of both organizations. 
PRELIMINARY PROGRAMME OF MEETINGS 


Tuesday, July 9th— 
11 a.m.—Registration. 
2 p.m.—Address of Welcome, by the Hon. J. Oliver, Premier of 
British Columbia, and Mayor A.E. Todd, of Victoria. 
Members ‘of League may attend meetings of Union of 
Canadian Municipalities. 
Discussion of effects of war, etc. 

8 p.m.—War banquet in Empress Hotel. All delegates of both 
Union and League, including ladies, are invited. 
Wednesday, July 10th— 
10a.m.—Members of League may attend meetings of Union of 

: Canadian Municipalities. 
Subjects for discussion: 
“Maintaining of Municipal Credit,”’ 
Thomas Bradshaw, Esq., Commissioner of 
Finance, Toronto. 
‘Federal and Provincial Relations to Munici- 
¢  palities.’”’ 
“The Consolidated Railway Act, etc.,”” W. D. 
Lighthall, Esq., K.C. 
“Toronto and Niagara Power and Light.’’ : 
“Present Position of Uniform Accounting, ‘etc.,’’ 
. H. T. Ross, Esq. 
A Business Session of the League will probably be arranged 
for Wednesday morning; announcement will be 
. made on Tuesday. 
2p.m.—Joinr MEETING. Special session of Civic Improvement 
League of Canada. Ald. W. R. Owen, Chairman, 
Vancouver Board of Health, presiding. 
Subjects for discussion: 
‘‘National and Municipal Housing,’’ 
Discussion opened by Mr. Thomas Adams, 
Town Planning Adviser, Commission of Con- 
servation. 
_ “Municipal Responsibility in Regard to the Econ- 
omic Development of Land,”’ 
Discussion opened by Mr. J. N. Bayne, Deputy 
Minister of Municipal Affairs, Saskatchewan. 


General Discussion on 
“The Returned Soldier Problem’’ and 
“The Necessity for Vocational Education.” 
Evening—Visit to Shipyards at Esquimalt. 
Thursday, July 11th— | 
Members of the League who wish to remain over are invited to 
attend the Thursday sessions of the Union of Canadian Municipalities. 
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The following is the programme of the Union for Thursday— 
10 a.m.—Subjects for discussion: 


“How the Cities Can Assist in the Food Crisis.” 
‘Present Position of Municipal Ownership.”’ 
‘‘Western Power and Light Question.” 


Noon —Rotary Club Luncheon at Empress Hotel. 


2 p.m.—Auto tour to Saanich peninsula and Observatory. (View 
of second largest telescope in the world.) 


Evening—Open air entertainments at Cordova Bay and Oak Bay. 


Invitations to the above Conference have been sent to those who 
have registered as Members of the Civic Improvement League in British 
Columbia and Alberta and to Boards of Trade and Local Councils of 
Women which have Civic Improvement Committees. All who are in- 


terested in the improvement of Civic conditions are invited to-attend - 
the meetings. 


ENGLISH HOUSING AFTER THE WAR 


£ Ree number of houses required in Britain at the close of the war is 
variously estimated at from 500,000 to 1,000,000. The local au- - 
thorities have indicated that in their opinion something between 
200,000 to 350,000 are required. As pointed out by the Town Planning . 
Review, these figures are not necessarily mutually antagonistic—the 
200,000 probably represents the minimum needed to meet part of the 
overcrowded conditions and 1,000,000 probably takes into account a large 
part of needed slum clearance. As the cost of dwellings has increased about 
60 per cent in England during the war, and £200 ($1,000) was a reason- 
able figure to allow for a workman’s cottage before the war £300 ($1,500) 
may be taken as a minimum estimate of the cost of building houses - 
during and after the war. Therefore, it may be estimated that the mini- 4 — | 
mum and maximum requirements represent a capital. expenditure |{kwwev w= 
varying from at least £60,000,000 ($300,000,000) to £300,000,000 | 
($1,500,000, 000). It is when we come in contact with these astonishing 
figures that we realize the immensity of the task of centralizing the  , 
work of housing as opposed to leaving it to private enterprise.. — 


STATE VERSUS LOCAL ENTERPRISE 


Mr. Hayes Fisher, President of the Local Government Board of 
Great Britain, said, at Manchester; on November 6th, 1917: 
_ “The first guiding principle was. that the local authorities must go 
into partnership with the State.. 

‘‘The State, if it was wise, would neither build houses, nor own, nor 
control them. ‘That had been proved by experience to be a very expen- 


sive arrangement. The local authority would have to make the contracts 
for building the houses-and ‘to fix the rents.’”” 
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VicTorIA HARBOUR, Victoria, B.C. Empress HoTEL ON THE RiIGHT.—Note the 
opportunity for destroying this part of the city or for improving it, according as the 
vacant sites on the middle left may be developed for building purposes. 
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SMALL RANCHES OUTSIDE Victoria, B.C.—Seen from Mount Douglas. This class of 

holding of appropriate size should be developed to a larger extent in Canada. The pro- 

motion of more intensive methods of cultivation around cities should be carefully con- 
sidered in connection with the returned soldier problem. 
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TOWN PLANNING IN BRITISH COLUMBIA 


THE EXAMPLE OF VICTORIA 


4 Ree is no province in Canada which offers such good scope for - 
the scientific development of its resources as British Columbia. 
The exceptional beauty of the province is the result of a widely 

varied topography, consisting of high mountains and deep valleys, 

wonderful harbours and inlets, flanked with steep hills and rocky cliffs; 
great rivers and fertile plains; and sites of picturesque charm and great. 
utility for cities and towns. | 

_ Gridiron plans for cities and rural districts had some justification in 
the past in the flat prairie provinces, however wrong they may appear. 
to be in the light of the greater knowledge of to-day; but such planning 
in British Columbia is a crime against both nature and society, and an 
economic blunder of the worst kind. And yet the power of convention 
and the tendency to imitation has been so strong that no natural obstacle: 

has been permitted to stand in the way of the rectangular plan in a. 

country where ‘its application is freakish and crazy to a degree. In 

British Columbia, as elsewhere, however, there is a gradual awakening 

to the folly of laying out land of varied physical character as: is 

found in the Pacific Province in geometrical patterns, and to the fact 
that land cannot be planned on sound economic principles unless regard 
is paid to natural conditions. Serious as have been tke losses to the 
people of the province by wasteful plan ting and by speculation in 
rectangular lots, by creation of deep cuts, steep grades, and sunken lots 
in such cities as Vancouver, Victoria and Prince Rupert, and the extrava- 
gant method, or want of method, of allowing sub-divisions to control the 
extensions of local improvements instead of making the best and most 
economical methods of constructing local improvements to control 
sub-divisions; serious as have been these evils, there is still time to 
rectify most of them, or, at least, to arrest them, if the matter is taken in 
hand at once. The passing of a Planning and Development Act similar 
to what exists in the other provinces will give the people of British 

Columbia the power, through their municipalities, to regulate their 

development on proper lines. Such an Act is needed, not more in the 

towns than in the country districts, to enable the future development of 
farm lands to be carried out in a way which will secure successful and 
permanent agricultural settlement. Failures in settlement of farm lands 
have been mostly due to three things, namely, forced. settlement of bad 
land, want of transportation or other facility for distribution, or high 
cost of good and accessible land to the user as a result of speculation. 

These things are controllable to a large extent under rural planning 
and development schemes, so far at least as future developments ‘are 
concerned. In the cities and towns the urgent need of town planning 1s 
everywhere recognized, although, owing to a misunderstanding of what 
is meant by town planning, it is still assumed by many that it is only 
concerned with what is called by the ugly word ‘beautification,’ and, 
therefore, is only another scheme for spending the money of the citizens. 
It has, consequently, to be repeated over and over again that the chief 
object of planning is to save the money and health of the citizens which 
is now being wasted—in spite of good municipal administration in most 
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GRAZING MEADOWS NEAR VicTorIA, B.C.—The kind of territory that should not be 
planned in rectangular form—but in accordance with the topography and the purpose 
for which it is to be used. 


cities—owing to the haphazard and extravagant method of developing 
land without plan, exercise of foresight, or regard for its best economic use. 


VICTORIA 


British Columbia has, in its capital city of Victoria, a city that has 
suffered to some extent by rectangular planning and land speculation, 
but which in some aspects of its structural development has demonstrated 
the value of proper planning of land, grouping of buildings, and conser- 
vation of its features of natural beauty. Victoria is one of the finest 
cities of its size on this continent. It not only occupies a site which is 
endowed with great natural beauty, but, on the whole, its citizens have 
made the most of their opportunities to improve it. While a community 
cannot take credit for anything that is given to it by nature, it has full 
responsibility for the artificial uses to which it puts its natural endow- 
ments, and for the extent to which it conserves or destroys its natural 
environment. A well-planned, well-governed city should—like a well- 
planned house—fit in and link up with its natural surroundings, and 
should not appear as an ugly excresence on the landscape. Purposes of 
utility must be carried out and some destruction of nature is inevitable 
in industrial communities, but the fault—where there is a fault—is in 
wanton destruction beyond what is necessary for any purpose of utility, 
and the absence of proper control over structural development, especially 
in regard to the grouping of public buildings. 

__ The beauty of the Victoria harbour front is a matter of which the 
citizens of British Columbia may well be proud, because they have done 
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the unusual thing of helping to improve nature. The public buildings 
erected by the Provincial Government and the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company are harmoniously grouped in relation to each other and to 
their environment. Each unit of building is a contribution to the beauty 
of the whole composition and, on the other hand, the charm of the whole 
adds to the dignity and strength of each unit. 

As is shown in the illustration of Victoria Harbour, p. 64, there are 
vacant sites on one side of the harbour, and the opportunity is still open 
to further enhance or to destroy the surroundings of the harbour front, 
according as these sites are properly or improperly developed with 
buildings. No matter how well-intentioned the citizens may be,some 
vigilance will be necessary to secure the right kind of result. 


THE SURROUNDINGS OF VICTORIA 


The farm lands which surround a city or town are really part of it. 
According as they are well or ill planned and developed, the measure of 
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A HEAvy-MILKING HERD NEAR VicTOoRIA, B.C.—Increased production needs to be 
stimulated by encouraging more intensive development of fertile areas near to the 
markets and means of transportation. 


well-being of the city is increased or decreased. A model city should be 
fringed round with a permanent agricultural belt, with the city growing 
up on its inner and outer sides—each part of the built-up area being 
linked up by means of rapid transit. Victoria has an agricultural belt of 
rich market garden and dairying lands. ; 

It has suffered less than some western C.ties in regard to the sterili- 
zation. of its suburban lands by excessive sub-divisions, and in close 
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proximity to the city are to be found small, highly cultivated ranches 
which should be the complement of every city. In all civilized countries 
it is being learned, as never before, how manufacture and agriculture are 
mutually dependent on each other and how necessary it is in the interest 
of prosperity that the maximum of production should be obtained from 
fertile lands lying nearest to the markets. - 

In these and other respects the capital city of British Columbia 
provides an example which should be a source of inspiration to the rest 
of the province in its future town-planning work. 


FUTURE OF VICTORIA 


The natural advantages of Victoria, including its low variation in 
temperature, and the rarity of its atmosphere, are likely to lead to its 
rapid growth in the future. In its neighbourhood retired persons and 
returned soldiers can find ideal conditions for residence. The stimulus 
which has been given by the war to shipbuilding and other forms of 
industrial activity on the Pacific coast is nothing to what, likely, will be 
given when the war is over and the fulladvantages of the Panama canal 
and the opening up of new channels for maritime trade on the Pacificcan 


be realized. | 


THE NEw DOMINION OBSERVATORY, situated 
on Saanich hill, eight miles from Victoria. 


Victoria is the gateway through which millions of American tourists 
will pass to enjoy the great beauties and cool breezes of the British 
Columbia coast. The movement of the Royal Naval College to Esquimalt 
may be a temporary measure, but the time is bound to come when a 
permanent naval school will be established in the west. Victoria has also 
become the centre of the Astronomical Research department of the 
Dominion Government. A new observatory has just been built eight 
miles from Victoria, which contains the second largest telescope in the 
world. This telescope weighs 60 tons and has a mirror 72 inches in 
diameter. 

Whether it be for residence, industry, or pursuit of scientific know- 
ledge, Victoria has therefore unique opportunities for development. But 
natural opportunities are of little advantage if they are not developed — 
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RESIDENTIAL DEVELOPMENT AT CAULFIELD, B.C.—IU rural and suflurban development 
greater cost need not be incurred than at present to secure pleasant environment 
dwellings. The conservation of existing natural features and the employment 
of simple forms of architecture produce the most beautiful results. 


under skilled advice and accompanied by some measures of social and 
industrial organization. The opportunities of a community give the 
measure of its responsibilities, and according to that measure the citizens 
of Victoria and other parts of British Columbia have an immense task 
to perform. If they have failed to appreciate their opportunities in the 
past, they have done so in common with all other democratic peoples 
who have exaggerated the individual in comparison with the social 
conception of liberty, and pursued false economic standards. 


NEED FOR AN ENLIGHTENED SOCIAL POLICY IN BRITISH COLUMBIA 


In all democratic communities we must direct our political policies 
in future so as to put freedom of life for every citizen on a higher plane 
than freedom of use of property for the few; we must pay the price for 
the best skilled advice available; and we must hamper all forms of specu- 
lation that create a tax on production. British Columbia is young 
enough to enable it to apply the teachings of science and modern 
economic thought to the building up of its social and industrial life, a 
position which must make it the envy of older nations where social evils 
are too deeply rooted to be capable of remedy; and one of its first duties 
is to establish a skilled department of colonisation to deal with the social 
and industrial development of the province on business and sientific 
lines. The health and social well-being of the citizens would be the first 
consideration of such a department, if its object were to build up pro- 
sperity and not merely to attract new victims for the speculator. The 
operation under such a department of an act to control the planning and 
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development of land would enable the province to lay the foundations 
which would ensure a.stability and prosperity that is enjoyed by the 
peoples of few nations. 
But whether the province has or has not the courage to create a new 
“organization of the government to regulate its future growth, it can at 
least give the opportunity to the cities and towns to inaugurate a better 
system of planning under an enabling town planning act. The passing, 
and, what is more important, the proper administration, of such an Act 
will depend on the co-operation of the municipalities with the Provincial 
Government and there is every reason to believe that that co-operation 
will be forthcoming. 


THE BEST SOLUTION OF THE HOUSE PROBLEM 


COMPETITION OPEN TO THE UNITES STATES AND CANADA 


6 eee Journal of the American Institute of Architects and the Ladies’ 
SL Home Journal announce a-competition, under their joint auspices, 
_ organized for the purpose of securing the best solution of the problem 

of the small house. The competition is open to Canadians and the jury 
_Includes“one Canadian representative. A similar competition has just 


’ been completed in Great Britain and hag been of great national service. 


Architectural and building conditions in Canada are very similar to those 


_ in the United States and the American competition should be of as much 


value to’ the Dominion as to the neighbouring republic. 

_ In announcing the competition the Journal of the Institute states 
that the full solution of the problem will only be obtained when society 
is prepared to grapple with and correct those fundamental Iaws which 
have produced congestion and slums, and that the architect can only 
make a partial contribution, however important, towards that solution. 
Speculation and other evils are permitted to grow unhampered in spite 
of the loss and damage they entail to the community. The Journal 
believes that the time has come when the futility of charity and the 
hopelessness of restrictive legislation as applied to housing must be 
recognized,.and a positive and constructive programme be adopted as a 
basis for future effort. 

The competition is being arranged in the expectation that it will 
help to create a deeper and wider knowledge of the factors which govern 
the problem of providing decent houses for all workers. 

The competition will be in three parts: 

Part I.—The Social Purpose. 
Part II.—The Economic Method. 
Part IIJ.—The Physical Plan. . 

All competitors will be required to submit the following: 

Under Part I, a thesis, in which there shall be set forth the social 
purpose which house-building should seek to attain. 

Under Part II, there must be described the proposed economic 
method of financing and administering the community to be created and 
maintained without likelihood of slums and the general deterioration 
which usually has accompanied unchecked private development. 

_ Under Part III, there shall be submitted a rough sketch plan to 
show the physical scheme of the proposed development. The prizes, 
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which are offered jointly by the Journal of the American Institute of 
Architects and the Ladies’ Home Journal, are as follows: 


The winning solution.................. $1,000.00 

The second prize...............----05- 500.00 

‘The third prize: <ics24hnceyenaees Sees 250.00 

The fourth priz@ic. ic.ixegusit-ce ancdeoada 150.00 
“HE Hith: Prize. 5s see sone e ee ee es 100-00 * 4 


The competition is open to all citizens of the United States and- 
Canada, who may enter singly or in groups as they desire. All treatises - 
and plans must be sent prepaid to the office of the Journal of the American. 
Institute of Architects, The Octagon, Washington, D.C., on or before 
October 31, 1918. No submissions will be accepted unless the require- 
ments as to the three parts are fully complied with. A detailed program 
will be sent on receipt of request. 


The jury will be as follows: Thomas R. Kimball, president of the 
American Institute of Architects, Chairman; Louis F. Post, Assistant 
Secretary, Department of Labour, Washington, D.C.; Thomas Adams, 
Town Planning Adviser, Commission of Conservation, Ottawa, Canada;: 
Herbert Quick, Farm Loan Board, Washington; Lawson Purdy, Chair-- 
man, Committee on New Industrial Towns, New York City; James’ 
Sullivan, Representative of the American Federation of Labour on the 
Council of National Defence, Washington, D.C.; Edith Elmer Wood, : 
Legislative Authority, Philadelphia; Frederick L. Ackerman, Architect, : 
New York City; Milton B. Medary, Jr., Architect, Philadelphia. 


HOUSING, TOWN PLANNING AND CIVIC IMPROVE-. 
| MENT IN CANADA | 


NOVA SCOTIA 


Halifax—Civic improvement in Halifax chiefly centres round the work of restor- 
ation of the devastated portion of the city; but the fact that this work is proceeding is 
not delaying the preparation of comprehensive town planning schemes for the city and 
its environs. 

There are six town planning schemes in course of preparation, one for the devastated 
area, one for the remaining undeveloped portion of the city, and four for parts of the’ 
country area adjacent to the city. 

A preliminary plan for the devastated area has been prepared by the Town Plan- 
ning Adviser of the Commission of Conservation, and a survey is now being made of the 
area by the Town Planning Assistant of the Commission. Part of the area is being ex- 
propriated to enable the plan to be carried out. Messrs. Ross & Macdonald, of Montreal, 
have been entrusted with the work of designing the houses. 

New Glasgow—There is urgent need for a housing and town planning scheme being 
prepared for the district surrounding New Glasgow, where great industrial developments 
have taken place in recent years. The industrial unrest in this district, as elsewhere, 
cannot be dissociated from the unsatisfactory social and housing conditions. 

Liverpool—At the annual conference of the Union of Nova Scotia Municipalities 
to be held in August, the subjects for discussion include that of the planning and de- 
velopment of Nova Scotia, to be opened by the Town Planning Adviser of the Com- 
mission of Conservation. 


NEW BRUNSWICK 


St. John—The County Municipality of St. John has apron a Committee to 
confer with the Town Planning Commission of the City of St. John. A conference 


WZ / CONSERVATION OF LIFE 


between the Committee, the Commission, and the Town Planning Adviser of the Com- 
mission of Conservation took place on the 18th of June. Considerable progress is being 
made with the preparation of the details of the scheme. 


_ PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 


The government of Prince Edward Island has passed a Planning and Development 
Act for the province. The unique feature of this Act, which in most other respects 
follows the Draft Act of the-Commission of Conservation, is the provision it makes for 
the appointment of a Planning and Development Commission for the whole province. 


“- An engineer has been appointed to act as Director of Planning, and the first steps have 


been taken to secure the preparation of a plan for the new town of Borden. The Town 
Planning Adviser of the Commission of Conservation is acting as consultant to the Pro- 
vincial Government in connection with this scheme. 


; QUEBEC 


Work has been started in connection with the building of the new town at Timis- 
kaming, which was planned by the Commission of Conservation for the Riordon Pulp 


ONTARIO 


and Paper Company. 


~ Progress continues to be made with regard to the Hamilton town planning scheme. 
Meetings have been held in recent months in different parts of the province at which 
a strong feeling has been expressed as to the desirability of widening the scope of the 
Ontario Planning and Development Act. 

_ The U. S. Steel Corporation has now completed plans of the new town of Ojibway, 
which will be described in the next issue of CONSERVATION OF LIFE. At the request 
of the Railway and Municipal Board of Ontario the plan of the Corporation was sub- 
ae to and approved by the Town Planning Adviser of the Commsision of Con- 

ion. 


The Ontario Government has appointed a strong committee, with Sir John Willison 


. as Chairman, to enquire into the housing problem in the province and recommend what 


action should be taken to deal with it. Tlie problem has become very acute in recent 
months and is having an injurious effect on the output of munitions. 

_«_ The action of the Provincial Government has followed on representation made to 
it by the Manufacturers’ Association, the G. W. V. A. and other influential organizations. 
The resolution of the Manufacturers’ Association urges the Dominion, Provincial and 
Municipal governments to seriously consider the whole question of housing reform. 
The Association submits to the Dominion: Government that “immediate progress can 
be made by enlarging and emphasizing the work of the Housing and Town Planning 
Branch of the Commission of Conservation.” 


SASKATCHEWAN 


The Town Planning and Rural Development Act of Saskatchewan is now in force. 
Procedure regulations are in course of preparation by the Department of Municipal 
Affairs in consultation with the Commission of Conservation. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


_A draft Town Planning Act for British Columbia has been prepared and will be the 
subject for discussion, at meetings which have been arranged for that purpose, with a 
view to securing the introduction of the measure at the next meeting of the provincial 
parliament. A joint conference of the Civic Improvement League and the Unién of 
Canadian Municipalities will be held at Victoria on July 9th, 10th and 11th. 


“FIN KE industrial communities which I visited 

in England were but an expression of the 
national attitude toward the organization of 
industry. This attitude was not the product 
of war; war simply gave emphasis to an already 
acknowledged truth that the first and foremost 
factor in production is the conservation of 
human resources.’’—F rederick L. Ackerman, 
in the Journal of the American Institute of 
Architects. 


